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The O’Flaherty Collection 

Motion picture and theater artifacts and collections 
of documents have been sold and donated to libraries 
and archival institutions for many decades. The preser¬ 
vation of such materials for their historical, cultural, 
sociological, artistic, and technological values to soci¬ 
ety is a well-accepted tradition in academic and schol¬ 
arly communities. In recent years, archival resources of 
the television medium and industry have become more 
and more recognized as an equally valuable part of our 
cultural heritage and the collection of television arti¬ 
facts has become a serious focus for acquisition by 
public archives. 

In May of 1988, the UCLA Library announced the 
acquisition of the most important single collection of 
television press and information materials ever gath¬ 
ered, and one that is unduplicated by either public 
archives or private collectors. The collection comprises 
60,000 photographs, 2,500 press kits, and several 
hundred posters, books, audio recordings, and other 
items representing the history of the medium from 1949 
to 1986. At the very least, these materials serve as an 
illustration of the formats, styles, and content of the 
programs produced during each major phase of televi¬ 
sion’s growth. But more important, perhaps, the 
collection provides a retrospective of the work of sev¬ 
eral of the medium’s best known performers, directors, 
writers and journalists and an enduring record of the 
manner in which it was gradually developed and pro¬ 
moted by its artists and business leaders. 

The donor of these unique artifacts is Terrence 
O’Flaherty, columnist and TV critic for the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Mr. O’Flaherty began his collection when 
television was not taken very seriously by either artistic 
or social critics; when the very economic survival of the 
medium was uncertain; and when there was no televi¬ 
sion archive in the United States. 

Motivated solely by his insight and aided by his 
singular exposure to the growth of the medium, Ter¬ 
rence O’Flaherty kept and systematically cataloged 
most of the material that came into his hands during his 
time at the Chronicle. For more than 37 years he was a 


devoted collector who pursued his interest in the fashion 
of a knowledgeable archivist/librarian. As a result of his 
thoroughness, the O’Flaherty collection spans virtually 
all of broadcast television’s history in the United States 
and documents its evolution as a commercial industry 
from the early 1950s to the present. All types of tele¬ 
vision programming are included. The drama, melo¬ 
drama, crime, western, comedy, fantasy, sports, chil¬ 
dren’s and variety genres represented by the titles are 
among the most enduring and successful ever produced. 

There is particular value in the fact that the material 
was gathered almost entirely from national network 
programs and specials which were the best financed and 
best produced television of their day, and featured the 
most renowned performers, artists and journalists in the 
entertainment and journalism fields. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: There are relatively few origi¬ 
nal photographs dealing with television subjects in ex- 
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istence. This is especially the case with regard to pho¬ 
tographs from the first two decades of the medium. 

In the motion picture industry, it is generally stan¬ 
dard procedure for a studio or an agency to distribute 
thousands of publicity photos per project to newspa¬ 
pers, magazines and movie theaters operating through¬ 
out the country. Given the vast numbers and universal 
distribution of the photographs, it is not surprising that 
a considerable number of them survive their original 
purpose to find their ways to archives, libraries, and 
collector’s shops. By contrast, while the three major 


...the most important single collec¬ 
tion of television press and informa¬ 
tion materials ever gathered... 


networks did prepare publicity and promotion material 
for the various shows they produced and/or distributed 
to their affiliates, only a fraction of the relatively small 
number of television broadcasting stations were affili¬ 
ated with the networks during television’s formative 
years. Accordingly, the pool of photographs was small 
in spite of the quantity of programs produced during the 
span of the collection. 

The 60,000 photographs in the O’Flaherty Collec¬ 
tion are dated and arranged in chronological order by 
year. A sheet attached to each item bears the logo of the 
network and all the vital information concerning the 
program and the performers, including the air date and 
time. Some of the captions are quite lengthy and 
encapsulate the plot line of the story. 

The photographs fall into several categories: posed 
stills of performers in costume seen in particular scenes; 
photographs made during an actual broadcast, espe¬ 
cially in the case of audience participation shows or 
broadcasts of news events; production candids taken 
during rehearsals which show the entire set or the crew 
or other personnel both behind and in front of the 
cameras; star portraits; off-set publicity photos of stars 
and celebrities at home, at special events, or engaged in 
sports or hobbies. 

PRESS KITS: Press kits from the television indus¬ 
try are even more rare than photographs for the reasons 
mentioned above. Even today, very few press kits 
survive in their entirety. Typically, a kit is taken apart 
to extract the information for immediate day-by-day 


reporting or promotional needs, and is discarded as soon 
as its purpose is served. 

Among the O’Flaherty Collection artifacts are sev¬ 
eral original and intact press kits. Program press kits 
contain detailed summaries of the plot; background 
information relating to the subject matter; a list of 
performers and detailed information about their profes¬ 
sional careers and off-camera lives; and lists of credits 
for production personnel. Information about the show’s 
sponsor and its advertising agency was often included, 
as was background information about the origin and de¬ 
velopment of the program. Some kits also mentioned 
the production techniques used in creating the show. 
Favorable reviews and other printed pieces and produc¬ 
tion stills and “glossies” were often included. 

The network corporate press kits are voluminous 
and encyclopaedic in their coverage of detailed infor¬ 
mation about the network’s seasonal offerings of eve¬ 
ning series, daytime serials, game shows, children’s 
programs, mini-series, late night shows, news and reli¬ 
gious programs, sports, etc. A multitude of fact sheets 
describe the content of various shows, introduce per¬ 
formers, their hosts, anchor people, executive and pro¬ 
duction personnel, and sponsors and advertisers. 

POSTERS AND PROMOTIONAL LP AND 
AUDIO RECORDINGS: The television industry has 
rarely created posters, there being no place in which one 
can display a television poster for promotional or pub¬ 
licity purposes. The 200 posters in the O’Flaherty 
Collection are, therefore, especially invaluable. They 
are printed in full color and generally quite lavish and 
elegant in design. 

The majority of the recordings in the collection are 
albums that were made for the sole purpose of introduc¬ 
ing and generating interest in a particular program. 
Many bear a “Not For Sale” label since they were 
distributed to media professionals, critics, and journal¬ 
ists and were not intended for marketing to the general 
public. The recordings are usually of program theme 
songs sung by celebrated performers who appeared in 
the show, or special narratives created for promotional 
purposes. 

BOOKS : Over 500 hardbound and soft cover books 
are included in the O’Flaherty Collection. In general, 
these are U.S.-published works that deal with the his¬ 
tory, development, economics, sociology, and technol¬ 
ogy of television. Some privately printed and limited 
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Biomedical Library Recog¬ 
nizes Its Benefactors 

The History and Special Collections Division of the 
Louise Darling Biomedical Library was the site of a 
very special donor reception on February 3, 1989. To 
recognize the wonderful contributions to the Biomedi¬ 
cal Library’s special collections, a handsome bronze 
plaque, listing the names of institutions and individuals 
who have made substantial gifts since the founding of 
the library, was unveiled. 

More than a dozen donors or their designees were 
joined by many UCLA representatives to view the 
plaque and the magnificent exhibit of materials from the 


donated collections. Louise Darling, Biomedical Li¬ 
brarian Emeritus, led a distinguished group of speakers 
by providing a brief introduction to the development of 
the historical collections. Thomas Howell, Emeritus 
Professor of Biology, and Ynez O’Neill, Professor of 
Medical History, spoke of the significance of the collec¬ 
tions to UCLA faculty and students. Dr. Franklin 
Murphy, former UCLA Chancellor, reflected on the 
value of historical collections to a university and its 
community, and noted that without gifts such as these, 
UCLA would not have been able to build such a pre¬ 
eminent health and life sciences collection. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony those donors in attendance 
were introduced, and were greeted with an enthusiastic 
round of applause from the audience. All in all, it was 
a festive evening and a fitting tribute to some generous 
and wonderful supporters of the UCLA Library. 

A. B. 



Donors Mrs. Sage Belt and Dr. Willard Goodwin The exhibit case with some of the donated items, 

with the commemorative plaque. 


O’Flaherty (continued) 

editions are included and some of the books are auto¬ 
graphed and inscribed by their authors. 

Since the actual acquisition of the collection twelve 
months ago, the Theater Arts Library has received 
numerous inquiries about its holdings. Thanks to a 
computerized inventory of the items (excluding photo¬ 
graphs) which had been prepared prior to the donation 
to the Library, press kits are accessible and staff have 
been able to supply several researchers with the specific 
items they needed either for publication or exhibition. 
Patrons who wish to view specific photos must be 
prepared, for a time, to search the chronological files. 


Theater Arts Library staff anticipate that the task of 
bringing the photographs alive will move forward 
quickly once processing funds become available. 

In the larger scheme of UCLA’s policy of actively 
pursuing the acquisition of documents pertaining to the 
history of television, the Terrence O’Flaherty Collec¬ 
tion can be viewed as a cornerstone which provides 
encouragement to add to this major body of research 
materials on a continuous basis. 

[This article is based in part on information from Dr. 
Raymond Fielding, appraiser and Professor of Commu¬ 
nication, University of Houston.] 

B. J. K. 
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In Memoriam: 
Ardis Lodge 


URL Reference Department, 1933-1967 



Ardis Lodge died in Pasadena on Sunday, February 
19, 1989 as the result of injuries received in an automo¬ 
bile accident. During her thirty-three years in the 
department (over half of its life-span on the Westwood 
campus), she influenced every aspect of its develop¬ 
ment into the country’s outstanding university refer¬ 
ence department. 

In 1933, after graduating from the UC Berkeley 
Library School, Ardis came straight to the two-year-old 
UCLA campus at Westwood. She worked under Fanny 
Coldron with a few other enthusiastic colleagues to 
make the most out of a depression-starved reference 
collection for students and faculty. To this task she 
brought a fine mind, wide-ranging interests in art, 
music, theater, literature and politics, as well as a 
growing knowledge of the needs of library users. She 
further sharpened her skills by successfully completing 
the requirements for the M. A. in English at UCLA. 

In 1949/50 she was chosen to spend a year as an 
exchange librarian working in the then pre-eminent 
Columbia University Library Reference Department 
under Constance Winchell, editor of Guide to Reference 
Books, (the essential tool for all reference librarians.) 
When the 7th edition appeared in 1951, Ardis Lodge’s 
contribution was acknowledged. In 1955 she conceived 
and edited New Reference Books at UCLA. A quarterly 
publication listing some of the additions of importance 
to all reference collections, it was in demand nation¬ 


wide for many years as the only publication which 
regularly updated the successive editions of the Guide 
to Reference Books. 

From 1950 to 1960, as Assistant Head, she worked 
closely with Reference Department Head Everett Moore 
to build the collections. She also succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing academic departments to use librarians as instruc¬ 
tors in bibliographical methods and sources in a wide 
range of graduate and undergraduate courses and trained 
them for this demanding task. 

In 1960 Ardis succeeded Everett Moore as Depart¬ 
ment Head, and the sixties brought administrative chal¬ 
lenges: among others, planning and executing the 
Reference Department move into the new Research 
Library, and establishing exceptionally cordial and 
productive relations with students and faculty of the 
newly founded Graduate School of Library Service. At 
the library administrative meetings, her sound profes¬ 
sional judgment and calm were valuable contributions 
to sometimes difficult discussions. 

It is over twenty years since her retirement, but Ardis 
Lodge’s influence endures, most notably in the indel¬ 
ible impression she made on the staff she taught, and 
with whom she kept in touch during her retirement. 
New department members may not know her but they 
must surely have heard of the tall, elegant reference 
librarian par excellence from whom they inherit their 
tradition of superior reference service. Moreover, they 
should know that they are to be the beneficiaries of her 
bequest to the UCLA Research Library Reference 
Department. 

Anyone wishing to honor her memory may write a 
check to the Regents of the University of California for 
the Ardis Lodge Memorial Fund and send it to Mr. 
Gerald Olds, Gifts Section, UCLA Library, UCLA, 405 
Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 

P. A., A. H.,J. M.,R. V. 
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Special Collections Will 
Publish Occasional Papers 


The Department of Special Collections in the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library has begun a series of occa¬ 
sional papers aimed at bringing the more important 
holdings of the department to the attention of the schol¬ 
arly world. The first paper, Cartolai, Illuminators and 
Printers in Fifteenth Century Italy ” by M. A. Rouse and 
R.H. Rouse, appeared in December 1988. Two more 
papers have been accepted: The Ludford Box and "A 
Christmass-Box": Their Contribution to our Knowl¬ 
edge of Eighteenth Century Children s Literature by 
Brian Alderson, and Aldus Manutius: Mercantile Empire 
ofthelntellectby Nicholas Barker. The Alderson paper 
will appear in May 1989, and the Barker paper in July. 
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From Occasional Papers 1: Gaius Plinius Secundus. 
Historia naturalis. [Italian.] Venice: Nicolaus 
Jenson, 1476. [Reduced.] Catalogue no. 17. 


by the collections and will afford UCLA faculty and 
other scholars the opportunity to publish the results of 
their research relating to the department’s holdings. 
The earlier papers will focus on aspects of the world- 
class collections—the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine and 
First Century of Italian Printing collections; 19th and 
20th century British and American Literature; chil¬ 
dren’s literature; and California and Western Ameri¬ 
cana. Researchers in the department are welcomed to 
suggest topics for the occasional papers in these and 
other areas of inquiry. All submissions are refereed by 
a publications board. 

The occasional papers series is part of the publica¬ 
tions program for the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions. The program has been established initially for a 
five year period (1988-1992) and is supported in large 
part by the Ahmanson Foundation. Besides the occa¬ 
sional papers, the department intends to issue brochures 
about collections and subject areas, and book-length 
bibliographic works. In the latter category, a project is 
already underway to issue a complete bibliography of 
the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine collection, with essays 
and descriptions by international scholars such as Nicho¬ 
las Barker and Anthony R. A. Hobson. A second edition 
of the Oral History Program’s printed catalogue of the 
collection is in process, and supplemental volumes to 
Michael Sadleir’s Bibliography ofXIXth Century Brit¬ 
ish Fiction are also planned to reflect additions to the 
collection since the publication of the first two volumes 
in 1951. 

The method of production of the various publica¬ 
tions in the program is also a new endeavor. Since time 
and funds are limited, the department will try to produce 
more publications printed by offset rather than fewer 
works by letterpress. Most of the composition will be 
done on an AST Premium/286 microcomputer using the 
Xerox Corporation’s Ventura Publisher program. By 
using the university’s Publications Services Depart¬ 
ment, we hope that this approach will allow a wider 
number of publications without sacrificing appearance 
or readability. 

The department would welcome inquiries, com¬ 
ments, and suggestions. For further information about 
the program and its publications, please write to the 
Publications Editor, Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions, University Research Library, UCLA, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90024-1575. 


The department intends to publish two to three 
occasional papers each academic year. The subjects 
covered in this series will concern toptics represented 
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Oriental Library 

The past year has been an exciting one for the UCLA 
Oriental Library. Significant additions to the collection 
and an expansion of the library’s quarters in URL are 
evidence of a new period of growth. Major new acqui¬ 
sitions that will be of particular interest to researchers 
are described below: 

Through the Los Angeles Office of the Coordination 
Council for North American Affairs, UCLA has re¬ 
ceived a complete set of a special edition of the Ssu-k’ u 
ch’uan-shu chen-pen (“select titles in the Ssu-k’u Col¬ 
lection”) in 6,360 volumes, donated by the National 
Palace Museum in Taiwan. This special edition consists 
of Series 1 through 13, which were reprinted from the 
late 1940s in Shanghai to the late 1970s in Taiwan. It 
contains the rare editions of the works in the Ssu-k’u 
Collection, which was compiled under imperial com¬ 
mand during the Ch’ing dynasty (1644-1911); each 
original volume was copied by hand. The Special 
Edition covers a wide range of subjects in traditional 
Chinese scholarship such as classics, literature, history, 
philosophy, geography, fine arts, collectanea, etc. 

The Library has also acquired a complete set in 400 
volumes of the reprint edition of the Chinese newspaper 
Shen Pao, which was published in Shanghai from 
1872-1949. The importance of this acquisition for re¬ 
search on modem China and its social conditions cannot 
be overemphasized. It contains detailed reporting of 
events from the late imperial period of the Ch’ing 
dynasty to the modern period during which Shanghai 
became an emerging metropolis engaged in increas¬ 
ingly important new contact with the West. There are 
only two copies of this influential newspaper in Califor¬ 
nia; the other copy is at the Hoover Institution of 
Stanford University. The UCLA Library has the only 
complete run of the reprint edition in the University of 
California system. 

The Library has also benefitted from the generosity 
of various individual donors. Professor Seung-Kyu 
Park, a Visiting Scholar at UCLA’s Department of 
Political Science, has donated a collection of 378 vol¬ 
umes of Korean books to the library. This collection 
includes large sets of research materials on literature, 
art, history. Buddhism, religion, and social conditions 
in Korea. Previously, Professor Park presented the 
library with nearly 1,000 Korean works dealing mainly 
with the social sciences. 

As its collection and physical plant expand, the 
Oriental Library is also preparing to begin an exciting 


joint venture with UCSD. Both campuses will share a 
grant from the Japan-U.S. Friendship Commission to 
establish a Southern California Library Consortium for 
Japanese studies. UCLA's charge under this partnership 
is to make acquisitions of Japanese materials relating to 
the social sciences. 

J. K. C. 


Gold Shield Internship 

The Oral History Program ’ s 1988-1989 Gold Shield 
Intern from the Graduate School of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science is Rebecca Ziegler. 

Ms. Ziegler, who holds a B.A. in History of Relig¬ 
ions from the University of Chicago and both M. A. 
(Folklore and Mythology) and Ph. D. (Interdiscipli¬ 
nary) degrees from UCLA, has gained experience and 
acquired skills in editing, indexing, and pre-interview 
research, and is currently conducting an oral history 
interview with Vance Gerry, an authority on fine 
printing. During the course of her internship, Ms. 
Ziegler will also become acquainted with tasks associ¬ 
ated with placing the UCLA Oral History Collection on 
the OCLC and ORION automated cataloging systems 
and with the development of the Southwest Oral History 
Association’s directory/database project for regional 
oral history collections. 

The Gold Shield internship is the result of a collabo¬ 
ration and cooperation between the Oral History Pro¬ 
gram, GSLIS, and Gold Shield Alumnae Service Hon¬ 
orary that began in 1971. Impetus was provided by Ann 
Sumner—journalist, longtime activist and publicist for 
UCLA, and cofounder of Gold Shield. James V. Mink, 
then director of the Oral History Program, and Janice 
Hamilton, then president of Gold Shield, agreed that 
certain funds would be appropriated to the Oral History 
Program for interviews pertaining to the history of 
UCLA. 

A. M. S. 
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Working With The Getty 
Against Brittle Books 

A desirable environment for library materials is one 
that preserves those materials in good condition for as 
long as possible. A key element in that environment is 
cool, well circulating, clean air that is quite free of dust, 
dirt, and noxious gases. The smoggy air of Los Angeles 
contains many poisonous chemicals that are absorbed 
by porous materials, like paper and cloth book covers. 
These chemicals react with the moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere and become acids that slowly, but thoroughly, 
destroy library collections. Polluted city air plays its 
part in causing paper to become brittle and leather 
bindings to crumble. 

The Scientific Research Program of the Getty Con¬ 
servation Institute is conducting a multi-phased survey 
into air pollutants that might have an adverse effect on 
museum and library collections. The UCLA Library 
has been included in two phases of this survey. Samples 
of air were collected from several library units for 
analysis and comparison with the other institutions 
studied. 

One phase of the survey was designed to examine the 
levels of smog-related pollutants in buildings. Over a 
period of two weeks in September 1988, air samples 
were taken at twelve sites, chosen to be representative of 
the range of conditions found in the campus libraries, 
from the controlled environment of the Belt Library of 
Vinciana to the Physics Library with its open windows. 
These samples will be analyzed and compared with the 
outdoor smog levels, which were also monitored through¬ 
out the sampling period. The results will tell us how the 
Library’s air conditioning and filtering systems are 
performing. 

The problems of the collection do not end there, 
however. Gaseous pollutants can also be generated 
inside the library—by building materials and furniture. 
Wood and rubber are but two sources of poison that 
attack books and other library materials. In May 1988, 
staff from the Getty Conservation Institute collected 
samples of air from eight library sites, including the 
University Research Library and the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary. When the samples are analyzed, we will know if 
the equipment and library furnishings are a cause for 
concern. 

The Library is very pleased to have been selected to 
participate in this important research program. The 
analyses will go a long way towards helping libraries 


and museums to plan and implement effective air con¬ 
ditioning systems and to select furniture and fittings that 
do not contain materials likely to harm the collections. 

C. C. 


Presenting Our Friends 

The 1989 elected members of the Council of the 
Friends of the UCLA Library are: 

Ms. Celine Alvey (’91) 

Ms. Ronda Breitbard (’91) 

Mr. Keith Bums (’91) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eisenbach (’91) 

Pat and Craig Graham (’90) 

Mrs. Margaret Heymann (’91) 

Mrs. Joan Perkal (’91) 

Mrs. Margaret Rector (’90) 

Ms. Suzanne Smolka (’91) 

Prof. Ralph Sonnenschein (’91) 

Mr. Timothy Steele (’90) 

Mrs. Jean Tolford (’91) 

At its meeting on October 6, 1988 the Council 
elected the following officers, whose terms will expire 
on December 31 of 1989: 

President: Elizabeth Eisenbach 

Vice-President: Ralph Sonnenschein 
Secretary: Margaret Heymann 

Treasurer: Keith Bums 

The Council also appointed a Program Committee 
consisting of Elizabeth Eisenbach, Margaret Heymann, 
Susan Smolka and Jean Tolford. The Committee has 
tentatively scheduled the following events for 1989: 

• A tour of the Karpeles manuscript library in Santa 
Barbara (June) 

• The Books of Aldo Manuzio 1494-1515: A Celebra¬ 
tion of the Publication of Part I of UCLA’s Aldine 
Catalog (Winter; tentative) 

• An exhibit and lecture on George Jenkins, one of 
Hollywood’s great set designers (December; tentative) 

The Program Committee welcomes suggestions. 
They can be forwarded to the office of the University 
Librarian, LAO-URL, UCLA, CA 90024. 
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Gift Collections 

The Library wishes to acknowledge the generosity of 
the following donors who have made significant gifts 
of research materials to the university: 

Mr. Richard Heidelberg has donated a collection of 
Spanish language monographs dealing with Spanish 
literature and the fine arts and humanities. 

Ms. Jennifer Salt has given the Library a cash gift to be 
used for the processing of the Waldo Salt Papers being 
held at the Theater Arts Library. 

Professor Emeritus Paul Jorgensen has given the Li¬ 
brary an extensive collection of monographs and serials 
dealing with the works of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Tom Sturges has presented the Library with a cash 
gift to be used for preserving on microfilm the corre¬ 
spondence of Preston Sturges, currently held by the 
Department of Special Collections. 

Mr. Leon Aronson has donated to the Theater Arts 
Library a collection of four journal titles, circa 1947, 
dealing with film, radio, and television. 

Professor Robert Kirsner has presented the Library 
with several Dutch and Afrikaans titles dealing with lit¬ 
erature and the humanities. 

Professor Emeritus W. Eugene Stern, M.D., has 

given the Biomedical Library an extensive collection of 
medical monographs and serials. 

Dr. Stan Honer has given the Archive of Popular 
American Music a fine collection of song lyrics in 
folios, song sheets and various periodical issues. 

Mr. Michael Wurmbrand recently presented the 
Library with several rare books in various languages. 

UCLA Librarian 

Library Administrative Office 

University of California 

405 Hilgard Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90024-1575 


— 

Changes... 

As of July 1 of this year, Dr. Russell Shank will 
step back from the duties of University Librarian 
after twelve years to assume the new post of Assis¬ 
tant Vice Chancellor for Library and Information 
Systems Planning. At the same time, Associate 
University Librarian Gloria Werner will assume 
responsibility for the administration of the Library 
as Director of Libraries and Acting University Li¬ 
brarian. A Search Committee will be appointed for 
the University Librarian. 


Dr. Stephen Zamenhof donated a fine collection of 
antiquarian volumes of the works of Charles Dickens. 

Professors Emeriti Hilda and Leo Kuper have do¬ 
nated a large collection of monographs and journal title 
runs relating to Africana. 

Please Note: Volume XLI of the UCLA LI¬ 
BRARIAN was complete in three issues. 


The UCLA Librarian is issued for the Univer¬ 
sity community, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, and other friends of the University by 
the Library Administrative Office, University 
of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
90024-1575. 
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The Mattioli Woodblock 

IJ sing monies from the Jacob Israel Zeitlin Memo- 
rial Fund, UCLA has acquired a fine 16th century 
woodblock used to illustrate Pietro Andrea Mattioli’s 
celebrated herbal, Commentarii in Sex Lihros Pedacii 
Dioscoridis Anazarbei de Medica Materia , published in 
Venice in 1565. 

According to William Patrick Watson, “three great 
suites of folio woodcuts depicting plants were created 
between 1530 and 1565, and together they herald the 
renaissance of botanical illustration.” The first suite 
was made by Hans Weiditz for Otto Brunfels’ Her- 
barum Vivae Eicones, 1530-32; the second was created 
by Veit Rudolph Speckle for Leonhard Fuchs’ De 
Historia Stirpium, 1542; and the third masterful work of 
this triumvirate was Mattioli’s Comentarii, designed by 
Georgio Liberale and Wolgang Meyerpeck. No wood- 
cuts have survived from the first two works. However, 


SACITTA MINOR. 




Attention Readers — New Publication 
Schedule: 


Beginning with this issue, 
the UCLA Librarian will he published three 
times/year instead of six times/year. 


by great good fortune, 110 Mattioli woodblocks can be 
accounted for to this day. They are, therefore, the only 
surviving representatives of the great folio woodcut 
scientific books of the mid-sixteenth century. 

From this rare cache, UCLA selected a carving of a 
plant originally named Sagitta minor and now called 
Sagittaria sagittifolia. The image has a lovely balance 
of root, leaf, and flower. The pearwood block measures 
approximately 8-3/4" x 6" and is in extremely good 
condition. Because they are over400 years old, all of the 
blocks have small wormholes. This does not, however, 
effect the beauty of the artifact or its usefulness in 
printing. (It is our intention to produce a limited number 
of impressions of the block.) 

The Sagitta minor block embodies both science and 
art and as such is a fitting tribute to the memory of 
antiquarian dealer Jake Zeitlin. For sixty years, Jake 
and the UCLA libraries enjoyed a relationship of mutual 
admiration. In an article about a recent purchase from 
Jake in the October 1984 UCLA Librarian, David 
Zeidberg, Head of the library’s Special Collections 
Department, wrote that “the special relationship be¬ 
tween antiquarian dealers and special collections librar¬ 
ies.... is less of a seller-buyer relationship than a mutual 
effort at collection development. One could say that we 
are the source of [Jake’s] livelihood, but one could also 
say that he is the source of ours.” Jake Zeitlin was the 
means toward many of UCLA’s collection goals in the 
sciences, the arts, and the humanities. The Mattioli 
woodblock is a memorial to his endeavors on behalf of 
the university. 


K. E. S. D. 
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In Memoriam: 

Robert L. Collison 

Robert L. Collison, former Fulbright scholar in the 
Reference Department of the UCLA Library, and later 
Professor in the Graduate School of Library and Infor¬ 
mation Science at UCLA (1968-73), died in England on 
April 10,1989. He had a distinguished career, both in 
England and the United States. He served as Reference 
Librarian in the United States Embassy in Englandfrom 
1947, and in the Westminster Reference Library from 
1948-58. From 1958 through 1969 he was the Librar¬ 
ian of the BBC. Following his service on the GSLIS 
faculty, Professor Emeritus Collison headed the Ealing 
School of Librarians hip until his retirement in 1978. 

Lawrence ClarkPowell was responsible for much of 
Rob’s service at UCLA. Powell writes of him in this note 
to the University Library at the time of his death (R.S.): 

I first met him at the American Embassy in London 
in September 1950 at a luncheon given by Douglas 
Bryant for Luther Evans, the Librarian of Congress. 
Rob had served under Bryant, the Embassy librarian, as 
an Information Officer, and then gone to the Westmin¬ 
ster Central Library as its reference librarian. It was the 
centenary of the Library Association of Great Britain, 
and the celebrations culminated in a formal dinner at the 
Dorchester, presided over by Lord Mountbatten, honor¬ 
ary chairman of the L.A. Such uniforms and decora¬ 
tions among which my black and white tuxedo made me 
feel ill-dressed! 

Bob kept turning up everywhere, smiling, self-ef¬ 
facing and at ease. We hit it off from the first when I 
asked him what was his favorite American book and he 
replied, “I can’t decide between Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, although I’m very fond of Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books." Reverse Fulbrights were being 
awarded, and I suggested that Collison apply for one and 
come to UCLA for a year. He took me to his boss, Lionel 
McColvin, and it was arranged in short order. 

And so he came in 1951-52 to work under Everett 
Moore and Ardis Lodge in what was already on the way 
to becoming one of the best reference departments in 
American academia. In soaking up the local scene, Rob 
brought to it his low key English sophistication and 
humor, never fazed by the wildest queries from Coptic 
grammar to baseball statistics. He already had wide 
learning, a curious, inquiring mind, working the desk 
mostly on his feet. Coming from the austere broadcast¬ 


ing of the BBC, he took impish delight in American 
radio commercials. 

I had hoped to keep Rob at UCLA “on ice” until we 
could open the new library school with him in charge of 
reference work. Alas, it was 1958 before the Regents 
gave us the green light. By then Rob had returned to 
England to become head librarian of the BBC whose 
broadcasts were in world-wide languages, with a vast 
reference library to support them. It was a reference 
librarian’s dream of heaven! 

Not until 1968 did Andy Horn and Bob Vosper team 
up to offer Collison the joint professorship in the library 
school and head of reference in the research library. 
There he worked until his wife grew unbearably home¬ 
sick and back they went for the last time. There he 
headed an English library school and continued to write 
book after book in the reference field, retiring eventu¬ 
ally to the Devon coast. We kept in touch until his death 
early in 1989. As one of the great reference librarians, 
he will remain a role model for those whose professional 
lives he touched, mine not the least of all. 

L. C. P. (May 15, 1989) 
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A Major Reference Work 
in the Making 

Perhaps you are writing a book on the history of 
medical education and you need an illustration for a 
chapter on the teaching of medicine in 14th century 
France; or you are researching diseases identified in the 
Middle Ages; or you are interested in diagrams once 
used in medical instruction; or you need to know what 
the clothing of a medieval physician looked like— 
where would you go for help? A project currently in 
process here at UCLA, the Index of Medieval Medical 
Images , may be the answer for researchers with these 
kinds of interests. 

Funded by a grant from the National Library of 
Medicine, the project is under the direction of Dr. Ynez 
Viole O’Neill, Professor of Medical History, with Dr. 
Mark Infusino as project manager. Sara Shatford Layne 
and Jain Fletcher, librarians at UCLA, are providing 
advice on cataloging and indexing. The goal of the 
project is to identify, describe, and index all of the 
medical images found in medieval manuscripts cur¬ 
rently located in North America. These images give 
valuable information on the evolution of medical sci¬ 
ence in the Middle Ages, but their usefulness is not 
limited to the history of medicine; they can also provide 
insights into many aspects of medieval life. 

Once the images have been identified and described, 
choices must be made concerning their cataloging and 
indexing; that is, what information needs to be given, 
how should it be arranged in an index entry, and what 
terms should be used to provide access to each image? 
There are two parts to choosing terms for access. The 
first part involves selecting or creating a list or lists of 
terms (a subject heading list or thesaurus) that, one 
hopes, will include all the objects, activities, and con¬ 
cepts that one will wish to index. The second part is 
choosing terms from the selected list(s) for each indi¬ 
vidual image in such a way that all important aspects of 
an image are indexed so that researchers from a variety 
of disciplines who might be interested in an image, but 
for different reasons, will be able to find it. 

This article will concentrate on some of the factors 
involved in choosing the terms that will be used to 
provide access to the materials included in the Index of 
Medieval Medical Images. 

Images, or pictures, convey information in ways that 
have particular relevance for cataloging or indexing 
them. For example, pictures may be both “of’ and 


“about”. That is, a picture may be of a set of objects, 
creatures, actions— of objectively observable phenom¬ 
ena—and at the same time be about emotions or ab¬ 
stracts or concepts. Both that which the picture is of and 
that which it is about may be important in different 
ways to different potential users of these pictures. It is 
essential, therefore, to lead users to what they’re seek¬ 
ing, to provide access, by using indexing terms that 
describe both the of-ness and the about-ness of an 
image: A picture of a weeping woman could be about 
sorrow. 

In addition to this aspect of the meaning of a picture, 
it is frequently important to index for the kind of image 
that one has, for what is frequently called the genre of 
the image. For example, a picture may be a diagram or 
an allegory or an illustration; it is not of or about any of 
those things, it is one of them. 

To understand better how these ideas about the 
indexing of images may be applied, we will examine 
three pictures, to be included in the Index, from the 
holdings of the History and Special Collections Divi¬ 
sion of the Louise Darling Biomedical Library: 

Figures 1 and 2 are illustrations from a medical 
miscellany, probably created in Prague in the mid¬ 
fifteenth century. These images are a type occurring 
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Figure 2 


with some frequency 
in medieval medical 
manuscripts: a hu¬ 
man body with its 
various parts labelled 
with the names of 
diseases that affect 
those parts (Fig. 1), 
or with veins appro¬ 
priate for bloodlet¬ 
ting pointed out and 
described (Fig. 2). 

These illustrations 
are about diseases 
and bloodletting, al¬ 
though they do not 
depict either, and 
they are of the hu¬ 
man body. They are 
also examples of 
particular kinds of 
diagrams—a “dis¬ 
ease figure” and a 
“bloodletting figure” 

(sometimes referred 
to as a “cupping man” or a “vein man”). It is important 
to provide access to these drawings through terms that 
describe each of these aspects—what the images are 
about, what they are of, and what they are—so that 
someone studying diseases, or bloodletting, or medie¬ 
val representations of the human body, or these kinds of 
drawings, could find them. 

Figure 3 reproduces a charming early fourteenth 
century French miniature, an example of an historiated 
initial. The image, in reality less than an inch square, 
shows a teacher, probably a physician, holding up a 

Figure 3 


urine flask (a key diagnostic tool of medieval medicine) 
for the apparent edification of a small group of students. 
In order to index the reproduction, one asks first what is 
the image of; what beings, actions, or objects are de¬ 
picted? Second, is the image about anything? Although 
about-ness is often a very subjective factor, one might 
say that the image is about medical education. And 
third, is it a kind or genre of image? The answers to 
these questions lead to the assignment of the following 
terms to the miniature: Physicians; Students, Medical; 
Teaching; Chairs; Urine flasks; Education, Medical: 

and Historiated initials. Researchers 
interested in any of these various sub¬ 
jects will be led to this image. 


The examples discussed are only 
three of the several thousand images 
that the Index of Medieval Medical Im¬ 
ages will contain. When the project is 
completed, it should serve as a valuable 
source of information not only for 
medical historians, but also for research¬ 
ers interested in medieval art, history, 
and literature. 
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CD-ROMs in the Library 


In the beginning...some book lovers and scholars 
suspected that computers were somehow the opposite of 
books. But library users who have experienced friendly 
systems like ORION and, now, reference tools in new 
Compact Disc-Read Only Memory (CD-ROM) formats 
quickly understand that books and the new technology 
are not opposites but partners in a working relationship 
of enormous help to readers. The CD-ROM, a five-inch 
silvery disk, has even been referred to as the “new 
papyrus.” 

CD-ROM is a tool for the storage, retrieval, and 
distribution of information. After the initial cost of the 
disk(s) and “workstation” equipment (a computer, 
monitor, disk drive, software, printer, desk and chair), 
the format is a significant cost-saving alternative to 
online database searching by cutting telecommunica¬ 
tions costs typically incurred in the use of online infor¬ 
mation services. 

As a derivation of the compact audio disk, the CD- 
ROM is related to the interactive and digital videodisk 
as well as the optical data disk. All of these formats use 
a somewhat similar set of laser pick-up optics. The disk 
has reliability, permanence, and durability and is also a 
great space saver. Because of the digital storage tech¬ 
niques used, a single CD-ROM has a storage capacity 
of about 550 megabytes, which rivals the storage capac¬ 
ity of a mainframe computer. It can store up to 15 billion 
bits of computer data, the equivalent of: 

•800 eight-inch floppy disks 

•200 books, each containing 1,000 pages (or a 

shelf of books 12 feet long) 

•10 computer magnetic tapes 
•1,500 5.25-inch floppy disks 

Generally, the benefits of CD-ROM retrieval over 
the printed counterparts are that it allows virtually 
limitless access to information. The sophisticated search 
software eliminates some of the limitations of printed 
indexes by allowing the ability to do one-step combined 
term searches, few keyword or vocabulary restrictions, 
and the ability to search elements within an entry or 
citation. This type of search makes various access 
points available and delivers the results quickly. Some 
workstations allow the user to download search results. 

Following is a list of the new CD-ROMs available 
in the UCLA libraries: 


Biomedical Library 

Cancer-CD 

Chem-Bank 

Life Sciences Collection 
Psyclit 

Science Citation Index 
College Library 

Magazine Index Plus 
National Newspaper Index 
Social Sciences Index 
General Science Index 
Education and Psychology Library 

ERIC on Compact Disc ( Current Index to 
Journals in Education , Resources in Education) 
Psyclit 

Engineering and Mathematical Sciences Library 

National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 
Applied Science & Technology Index 
Geology Geophysics Library 

Applied Science & Technology Index 
Earth Sciences, Search CD450 
Management Library 
Compact Disclosure 
AB I/Inform 

Reference Department, URL 

Oxford English Dictionary 
Modem Language Association International 
Bibliography 

DAI (Dissertation Abstracts International) Ondisc 
New Grolier Electronic Encyclopedia 
British Library Catalog of Printed Books to 
1975 

H.W. Wilson, publisher of several CD-ROM titles, 
permits special use of its products. The superceded 
disks of a title purchased by one UCLA library may be 
recycled to another campus library which has a different 
title but has a workstation for Wilson disks. The service 
to campus readers is considerably broadened in this 
way. 

Finally, a word about the word disc—or is that 
“disk”? One opinion is that disk (with a “k”) should only 
be used as the short form of "diskette." However, the 
magazine Online reports that while “disc” is often used 
by producers and advertisers, the Wall Street Journal , 
the New York Times, and the Encyclopedia Britannica 
have opted for “disk.” And so has Online. Usually, 
“disc” is used when spelling out Compact Disc-Read 
Only Memory. 

M. M„ J. Z. 
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Careers of Distinction 



Since the founding of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, UCLA has had six University Librarians. 
In April of1989 at the triennial meeting of the Associa¬ 
tion of College and Research Libraries (ACRL), Wo of 
those six received the association's Distinguished Ca¬ 
reer Citation. 

Dr. Joseph Boisse, ACRL President and University 
Librarian at the University of California Santa Bar¬ 
bara, presented the awards. Following are excerpts of 
Dr. Boisse's presentation addresses: 

Author, bibliographer, bookman, essayist, librarian, 
teacher, dean, and adroit administrator, Lawrence Clark 
Powell is many things. By the time he took over the 
fledgling UCLA Library, it had outgrown its normal 
school beginnings, and he played a major role in turning 
it into a library of world calibre. 

He was there when California needed another li¬ 
brary school, and he launched it on its way. The decision 
by the Board of Regents followed a long struggle which 
Powell led. 

He was not afraid to adopt positions which were not 
necessarily popular. He believed that a good librarian 
was at least as valuable as a good faculty member, and 
opposed the push for faculty status, arguing that we 
should stand proudly on our unique contributions. 

He made book-buying trips to Europe and acquired 
collections not only for UCLA but for the entire Univer¬ 
sity of California system; he developed friendships with 
people ranging from Aldous Huxley to Henry Miller; 
and he expressed his skepticism about leaders of the 
profession whose fascination with technology kept them 
from humane reading. He was a book man through and 
through and he wanted to recruit to the profession 
individuals who shared that interest. 

He gave new meaning to the word “retirement.” 
After taking early retirement from UCLA, Powell dis¬ 
appeared into the desert only to reappear in Tucson. 
There, for fifteen years, he served as Professor in 
Residence at the University of Arizona. Another library 
and another library school. 

Over the years he has written prolifically about 
librarians and librarianship. In speeches, lectures and 
writings, he never tires of extolling the magic of books 
and libraries. 


“It was all planned,” Page Ackerman said of her 
retirement in 1977 as UCLA’s University Librarian. 
That calm statement truly reflects one notable aspect of 
her professional career, for she had been one of the first 
to establish a library planning office and one of the first 
to involve her staff, in an organized way, in the library’s 
forward planning. 

Page Ackerman came to this organized approach out 
of tough earlier experience. A true child of the Depres¬ 
sion, she “never held a job for more than two years 
between 1933 and 1946.” During those rough years she 
had been an instructor in physical education, personnel 
director of a WPA sewing room, Post Librarian of the 
Army’s Aberdeen Proving Ground, a school librarian, 
and a Federal social worker. This last stint, as social 
worker, she would consider years later as a most valu¬ 
able experience. 

Those Depression years fostered a basic quality of 
resilience which she would consider one of the most 
important characteristics for any administrator. That 
early experience and the practical wisdom it enriched 
also prepared her to steer the UCLA Library through a 
critical period of budget retrenchment and sharp changes 
in statewide administrative demands. 

More important for her role in the University than 
this managerial skill was her open respect for people and 
for intellectual integrity and performance. She was 
listened to carefully by campus administrative officers 
and was respected by her staff as well as by professional 
colleagues throughout the country. 

She served on the Board of Directors of the Council 
of Library Resources and the Executive Board of the 
Association of Research Libraries, as well as on scores 
of committees of the American Library Association, 
ACRL, California Library Association, and the Univer¬ 
sity of California. 

One of the first women to be appointed director of an 
ARL library, she has been honored over the years by 
Agnes Scott College, her baccalaureate institution, by 
the University of North Carolina where she took her 
library degree in 1940, by the American Association of 
University Women, and most recently, by UCLA. 
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Cooperating to Share a 
Rare Collection 


In the fall of 1988 C.C. Kohler of Dorking, Surrey, 
England issued a catalog titled “Jenner and the Eradica¬ 
tion of Smallpox.” The collection consisted of 656 
items and was offered at £25,000; none of the individual 
items were priced. 

The collection contained many important and influ¬ 
ential works on smallpox and was a treasure trove of 
books and pamphlets on its control, either by variolation 
(immunization through infection with smallpox), by 
vaccination (immunization through injection with 
cowpox, which was introduced by Edward Jenner in 
1798), or by sanitary measures. Included with the major 
works, and most intriguing to the History and Special 
Collections Division of the Biomedical Library, were a 
significant number of pamphlets reflecting the anti¬ 
vaccination movement which developed in Great Brit¬ 
ain during the 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
pamphlets had been gathered and preserved by the 
Library of the National Anti-vaccination League of 
Britain. 

Not long after the collection was announced for sale, 
the Biomedical Library was offered the opportunity to 
join with several other institutions in a joint purchase of 
the Jenner Collection, which would then be divided 
among the buyers. In all, seven history of medicine 
collections cooperated in the acquisition. The Consor¬ 
tium, as it became known, consisted of Johns Hopkins 
University, the Universities of Wisconsin and Minne¬ 
sota, the National Library of Medicine, Case Western 
University, SUNY (Buffalo), and UCLA. A rare books 
librarian from the University of Wisconsin coordinated 
the project and assumed the daunting task of assigning 
a fair and equitable price to the individual items. Ulti¬ 
mately, the prices were set based on the number of pages 
of each work and there was universal agreement that this 
method was the most equitable. Each institution was 
able to get shorter, rare items for very little money while 
larger, less rare pieces were priced a bit higher — rather 
the reverse of the normal procedure. 

To everyone’s advantage, the cooperating libraries 
in the Consortium complemented each other in size and 
age; the larger and older libraries needed less and 
bought less, whereas the younger and smaller libraries 
benefitted from the richness of the material and added 
significant items to their respective collections. More¬ 
over, each institution was interested in a different aspect 
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of a subject of general interest to us all. The Louise 
Darling Biomedical Library bought 289 pieces from the 
collection, including almost all of the anti-vaccination 
pamphlets which we wanted. 

Purchasing “Jenner and the Eradication of Small¬ 
pox” proved to be a worthwhile experiment in terms of 
the material acquired and thanks to the cooperative 
effort which made the acquisition possible. 

K. E. S. D. 
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Gift Collections 

The library wishes to acknowledge the generosity of the 
following donors who have made significant gifts of 
research materials to the university: 

Diana Fleischman, who presented the Department of 
Special Collections with materials from the estate of 
John Houseman — correspondence, readings, publicity 
materials, videotapes, and memorabilia— for addition 
to the collection. 

Shirley Gilvarry, for her gift to the Library of a very 
large collection of science books. 

Renee Golden, for donating an impressive collection of 
screenplays to the Theater Arts Library. 

Dorothy Golove, for donating a large and impressive 
collection of music scripts and related materials to the 
Archive of Popular American Music. 

Dorothy and Nathan Horowitz, for their gift of an 
autographed Thornton Wilder manuscript. 

Dr. Sam-Yong Kim, who donated more than 175 
Korean-language volumes to the Richard C. Rudolph 
Oriental Library. 

Maureen Larson, who donated a tape player to the 
Archive of Popular American Music. 

Michael Levee, who has given the Art Library a large 
collection of exhibition and auction catalogs and art 
periodicals. 

Marcia Miner, for her donation of an impressive col¬ 
lection of photographs, negatives, and other materials 
relating to the Hearst Metronome-News of the Day. 
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Stanley Troutman, who presented the Library with a 
film collection dealing with the 1956 Olympics. 

Dr. Jonathan Wasserberger, for his gift to the Louise 
Darling Biomedical Library of a rare six-volume medi¬ 
cal encyclopedia. 


Current Exhibits 

“Encyclopedic and the Age of Revolution” URL 
Lobby 

“Bruin Life and Bruin Lore: Seventy Years of UCLA 
Traditions” College Library (through February 18) 

“Microscopy: Past and Present” Biomedical 
Library (through February 9) 

“Artists’ Books: Nancy Cusick” Art Library 
(January 15 through February 28) 

"Design Books from the UCLA Art Library" (January 
15 through March 23) 

"Books by Carlo Pedretti" (January 15 through 
March 23) 

“Recent Donations Received from the Ahmanson 
Foundation through the Initiative of Dr. Franklin D. 
Murphy” Art Library (through March 23) 

"Southern California Decade" (Fine printing 
1979-1989) Department of Special Collections 
(January 15 through March 23) 

Western Books/Rounce & Coffin Exhibition (February 
19 through March 12) 
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